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LET TER 


ALL 


The Friends of Religion, their King, 
and Country, in Scotland. 


; Wherein is ſhewn, 


The unlawfulneſs of PATRONAGE in Scotland; 
the oppoſition it has met with in former 
times.; the miſchief that has attended it ; 
and a method whereby. it -may be removed 
for ever. 


| | Extracted from eminent Authors. 
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COURAGE, of ſoft deportment, aſpect calms 
Unboaſtful, ſuffering long, and, till provok'd, 
As mild and harmleſs as the ſporting child; 
But, on juſt reaſon, once his fury rous'd, 
No lion ſprings more eager to his prey: 
Blood is a paſtime; and his heart, elate, 
| Knows no depreſſing fear. Witneſs, the toil, 
The blood of ages, bootleſs to ſecure, 
Beneath an empires yoke, a ſtubborn iſle, 
Diſputed hard, and never quite ſubdu d. [ſcorn'd. 
'The North remain'd untouch'd, where thoſe who 
To ſtoop retir'd ; and to their keen effort 
Yielding at *. Tecoil'd the Rer. 
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TO ALL 


HERITORSS, ELDERS, and Indivi- 
duals in Scotland, who have a ſenſe 
of the pernicious nature of PATRON. 
AGE, and would wiſh to have that 
yoke taken off their necks. 


GENTLEMEN, 


T would be affronting your underſtanding, to tell 
I you, that Patronage is, and always has been rec- 
koned a grievance in the church of Scotland. 
He muſt be blind indeed, who does not ſee this in 
our day ; when our laſt General Aſſembly went 
lengths in ſettling miniſters, quite unprecedented in 
this country, in ordering young men to. be placed in 
- vacant pari es, by preſentations alone; without the 
ſhadow of a Call 42 the heritors, elders and heads 
of families; which, in common ſenſe, can only con- 
ſtitute the relation between a —— and prople. 


Their conduct appeared in ſuch a ſtriking point of 
light to me, that I was led to look into the law ok. 


Patronage; and was aſtoniſhed to find, That inſtead 
of having Law on its ſide, it is.a mere uſurpation»: 
and rather than be countenanced by church-courts, 
one ſhould think, it would meet with their con- 

tempt. 
As Patronage has been of long ſtanding i in Scot- 
land, people are apt to _ it is eſtabliſhed by law, 
2 Q al 
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and tHMat we are under a neceſſity of ſubmitting to it, 
however miſchievous in its effects. I thought it 
would be doing the public an acceptable ſerviee, to 
ſhew from the writings of eminent authors on this 
ſubject, That it is ohibe to ourſelves, in not aſſert- 
ing our liberty from this yoke, and not to the laws 
of the land, that it has not been long ago {wept a- 
Way, | 9 1 3 

A late eminent author on Patronage, obſerves, 


that 


The word of God, by Proteſtants, is eſteemed 
the perfect, the only rule for every thing that be- 


* 


Jongs'to falvation, This is tlie baſis of all tlieir pro- 


feſſion of Chriſtianity, in that hope. Churches and 
miniſters, therefore, which, according to it, are ex- 
preſly declared to be inſtituted to promote that end, 
ought to be formed according to the models therein 
preſcribed. None will pretend, that: the moſt re 

mote hint of Patronage is there to be found; nor can 


it be ſald, that all the purpoſes for which miniſters 


wete intended, were not attained by other methods 
of fettlement, long before Patronage had a name a- 
mong Chriſtians.“ Ta 

4 If,“ fays Dr. Moſheim, “ it is true, that the a- 
1c poſtles acted by divine infpiration, and in conformi- 
«ty with the commands of their bleſſed maſter, 
« (what Chriſtian will call this in queſtion ?) then it 
«follows, that that form of government, which the 
« primitive churches borrowed from that of Jeruſu - 
«Jem, the firſt Chriſtian affembly eſtabliſhed by the 
« apoſtles themſelves, muſt be eſteemed of divine in- 
« ſtitution.“ And with regard to the people, p. 45.* 
« They were undoubtedly the firſt in authority; for 
« the apoſtles ſhewed by their own example, that 
e nothing of moment was to be carried on without 
the conſent of the aſſembly.“ citing Acts i. 15. & 
vi. 3. reſpecting the election of church- officers; and 
Acts xv. 4. & xxi. 22. for other concerns.“ * 

« 


® Moſhcim's churck;hiftory, Vol, I. 
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In what light our reformers viewed patronage, 
may be ſeen in the ſecond book of diſcipline, chap. 
12. { 10. in thefe words. “ And betauſe this or- 
« der, (i. e. the hberty of the election of paſtors,,— 
cc ſwa that nane be intruſit upon ony congregation,.— 
ce without lawful election, and the aſſent of the ped- 
« ple owir quham the perſon is placit; as the prac- 
ce tice of the apoſtolical and primitive kirk, and guide 
« order craves, $9.) quilk God's word craves, can- 
ce not ſtand with patronages, and preſentation to be- 
t nefices, uſit in the Paipe's kirk; we defire all 
« them that trewlie feir God earneitly to conſider, 
for ſwa meikle as the names of patronages and be- 
tc nefiges, togither with the effect thairof, have 
ce flowit fra the Paip, and corruption of the canon 
66 law only, in ſo far as thereby ony perſon was intru- 
cc fit or placit owir kirks, having curam animarum. 
« [The care of ſoult.] And for ſwa meikle as that 
% manner of proceeding has na ground in the word 
« of God, but is contrair ta the ſame, and to thg 
ce ſaid libertie of election, they aucht not now to have 
te place in this licht of reformation, And therefore, 
« quhaſumever will embrace God's word, and deſyre 
« the kingdom of his Son Chriſt Jeſus to be advancit, 
« they will alſo embrace and receive that policie and 
ce order quhilk the word of God, and upright eſtalt 
ce of his kirk craves, otherwiſe it is in vain that they 

« have profeſt the ſame.” 
© It is no arduous taſk to trace this uſurped power 
from its ſource to its di eadful ftate of perfection, and 
to mark the direful conſequences that attended its 
progreſs all along, It undoubtedly took its rife from 
the ambition of church- men. The luſt of power and 
pre-eminence in the churches, had begun to ſhew its 
ſelf before the canon of the ſcripture was. cloſed, as 
we learn from the apoſtle John. But it was towards 
the middle of the ſecond century, that it broke forth 
openly in the diſtinction, unknown before, between 
| a bithop 
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a biſhop and other preſbyters . In the third-centy. 
„ the government of churches verged to a monar- 
chical form 4. The biſhops aſpired to higher degrees 
of power and authority ; and not only violated the 
rights of the people, but alſo made gradual encroach- 
ments upon-the privileges of the preſbyters. In the 
fourth century , greater innovations were made, ſtill 
to the diſadvantage of the preſbyters and people, and 
to.the increaſe of the epiſcopal power, particularly 
in the ſettlement of preſbyters in the churches de- 
pendent on the mother ones, which being jealous of 
every new erection, the biſhops kept all in their own 
power 6. Things went on in this fatal courſe, with 
unremitting ambition in the ſuperior clergy, till at 
laſt the Pope ſpoiled them too, by aſſuming the pow- 
er of univerſal Patron. By this ill-fated power of 
Patronage, beyond any other meaſure, were Chriſ- 
tians and their privileges trod upon, whether in the 
hands of the clergy or laic patrons ; until at laſt (but 
not before) in the twelfth century, under Alexander 
III. it was decreed, in the third council of Lateran, 
That in order to put an end to the confuſion and 
« diſſenſions, [the never-failing pretext of robbing 
« mankind of their rights by the oppreſſors and ty- 
« rants of the world, ] which ſo often accompanied 
« the election of the Roman pontiff, the right of e- 
« lection ſhould be veſted in the cardinals alone,” 
'The form is ſtill in force. By it not only the people, 
but the Roman clergy, the ancient electors, were ex- 

cluded from all ſhare in this matter. | 
© It was in vain for the people to ſtruggle againſt 
this growing and enormous power in the hands of 
church-men, for their original privilege of election. 
The princes and emperors, therefore, contended 
againſt the eccleſiaſtical uſurpation of the clergy, ex- 
preſly founding their titles on the rights of the peo- 
ple againſt them. Oppreſſion, violence, and laying 
the 


* Moſheim, Vol. I. p. 87. + wp 135- t 1d, 
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p. 182, $ Dr. Sherlock's defence 0 


luralities &c, 
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the world waſte, was the miſerable conſequence of 
| the ſtruggle. Mankind were never laid fo low in 


darkneſs, wickedneſs, and ruin, as in theſe ages of 
dire contention for the difpofal of church-benefices, 
by ſingle perſons,” | 
The intereſts of the church of Chriſt and of re- 
ligion ſuffered at all hands. If the ambition and u- 
ſurpation of ſpiritual tyrants, in violently taking the 
1 rights of nomination from the laity, are complained 
of ; what great advantage hath it been to them in ge- 
neral, even where the reformation, as with us, hath 
| taken place, when © princes ſucceeded to the rights 
« of patronage formerly in the poſſeffion of thefe 
« ſpiritual tyrants ?“ From the beginning of the con- 
teſt, the princes acknowledged they undertook it 
in the right of the people, from whom the clergy 
had uſurped = * p 5 
© But what benefit hath accrued to them by the fuc- 
ceſs of the former over the latter ? For, even admit- 
ting in this argument, all that may be faid as to the 
right of patronage, where princes or great men had 
perſonally endowed, that their ſucceſſors ought ftill 
to be entitled to preſent to ſuch benefices ; what is 
! this to all they have taken, and now keep poſſeſſion 
' of, which belonged to the church? Why not reftore 
to the people, in whofe right the princes afferted 
they claimed aginſt the clergy, and by whoſe oblati- 
ons many churches had been endowed ? In the con- 
troverſy concerning the regale and pontificate, a con- 
ſiderable writer on the ſide of the laſt, puts a queſti- 
on, upon this ſubject, to which no ſatisfying anſwer 
can be given: Suppoſing,” fays he, „building and 
« endowing gave a title to prefent, where is the | 
« foundation of a claim upon this foot, for the mul- be 
te titude of churches in being, before ever an carth- | 
c ly prince gave countenance to Chriſtianity + ?” and 
we add, for the greater multitude erected after they ; 
did give their countenance ? When they and their 4 
: ſubjects nM 


+.Cafe of the regale and pontificate. 
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Tabjedts. of all ranks doted without meaſure, in the- 


fifth and moſt ofthe ſixth centuries, before our ſort of 
patronage had any place, it did not ſo much as enter 
into the idea of the endowers to poſſeis themſelves of, 
far leſs to entail to their poſterity, any ſuch power, 
on account of their liberality to churches. But, ſay 
our adverſaries, this power was uſurped from the pco- 
ple by the clergy, and being juſtly taken from them 
as uſurpers, „ princes have ſucceeded,” but how? 
rot by reaſon or equity. Theſe would have re- 
ſtored to the people what the ſpiritual tyrants had, 
by art and violence, taken from them. It the prin- 
ces have retained it to themſelves, upon what prin- 
ciple? Only in the plentitude of the ſpirit of feudal 
tyranny, according, to its all-comprehending maxim, 
which ſwallowed up every private allodial right: 
Nille terre ſans feigneur. ¶ Ne land without a Lord.] 
The clergy had underſtood this perfectly, when they 
eſtabliſhed it, That every biſhop or ordinary is pa- 
tron- general of his dioceſe; and afterwards the pope, 
naturally as head of all, ſaid, in the true ſpirit of u- 
ſurpation, be was univerſal patron of all churches 
in the world + and the princes of the North ſhaking 


theſe out of their power, forgot not their maxims, of 


poſſefling (in their turn) what the former had uſurp- 
ed from the people. So that the amonnt of the 
whole, and what (in this intereſting point) we gain 
by the reformation, is, That, with regard to a vaſt 
multitude of our churches, formerly in the hands of 
ſpiritual, we have an exchange made for temporal ty- 

rants. How ſmaih a conſolation to the opprefled P 
© The idea of a true Proteſtant, as has been ſaid, 
is ane who rejects all rule of judging concerning reli- 
gion and its concerns, but the ſcriptures. Upon this 
foot did the reformation plajaly proceed, But if this 
principle had in the leaſt degree been attended. to, 
with regard to the ſettlement of miniſters in Chriſti- 
zn churches, by the reforming powers, this ever 
miſchief- working mode of ſettling had infallibly been 
ſwept 
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ſwept utterly away, with the many Romiſh abo- 
minations which it had been ſo ſucceſsful an engine 
to eſtabliſh; and the election of paſtors had been put 
in ſome way of conformity to what is pointed out in 
ſcripture, and favoured by theſe primitive ages, to 
which the reformers always appealed, as throwing 
light upon what the ſcripture truly taught with re- 


gard to the government and policy of the church. 


The authors of our ſecond book of diſcipline under- 
ſtood ſo, when upon this very ſubject “: After rejec- 
ting patronage as antichriſtian, they add, * And 
ce therefore whoſoever will embrace God's word, and 
« deſire the kingdom of his Son to be advanced, they 
& will alſo embrace and receive that policy and order, 
© quhilk the word of God, and the upright eſtate of 
c. the kirk craves, otherwiſe it is in vain that they 
« have profeſſed the ſame.” Theſe, however, and 
many ſuch expoſtulations, were in vain, There 
is a faſcination in power, that diſpoſes men to hold it 
faſt, however acquired, or however pernicious its 
effects. | | 
The ſurprize that Proteſtants ſhould be ſo tena- 
cious of what is ſo apparently void of all foundation 
in ſcripture, will not be leflened by conſidering, 
that, under Popery *, „ a right of patronage, accord- 
«© ing to that ſuperſtition, was a matter of great 
« value. For in every mals the patron was remem- 
ce bered in a ſpecial collect, ſo that it ſaved a great 
« charge in a daily maſs ſaid for him; they were flat- 
« tered with many diſtinguiſhing priyileges while in 
life, had particular honours at their burial, and 
« had maſſes ſaid for them after death, &c.” Theſe 
were reaſons why Catholics might doat upon the diſ- 


tinction patronage gave, and make them tenacious of 


it ; bur they are loſt to Proteſtants, who know theſe 
were all deluſive arts, and, however flattering under 
ſuperſtition, perfectly vain with regard to all they 
B promiſ- 


*. Burnet's additional ch. to paſtoral cares 
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promiſed, And as if it were not enough for Pro- 
teſtants to retain this unnatural yoke, in fact it is 
found, that its ferters are in not a few particulars, 
427% faſter upon us, than was known under Popery 
itſelf.” 
For example: As if it had not been enough that, 
as under Popery, the proprietors of eſtates ſhould 
continue in the exerciſe of this right, appendent to 
thoſe lands in which it was veſted, and not ro be a- 
lienated but with it, whereby, faith Biſhop Burnet,* 
« there was leſs danger of an ill nomination ; as it 
ec may be ſuppoſed that he who was moſt concerned 
« ina pariſh, would be to a good degree concerned 
«< to have it well ſerved ; it is carried farther with 
« us: for a new practice hath ariſen amongſt us, and 
« for ought I have been able tolearn, it is only among 
ct us, and in no other nation or church whatever; 
4. and that is, the ſeparating the advowſon from the 
« eſtate to which it is annexed, and the ſelling it, 
« (which councils and cannoniſts declare to be groſly 
% fimoniacal ,) or a turn of it as an eſtate by itſelf.” 
To this he ſubjoins many juſt obfervations on the 
great evils conſequent upon ſuch traffic ; concluding, 
'« the ill effects of this are but too viſible.” _ 

Again, as if it had not been enough, with the 
church of Rome, to have permitted ſo high a power 
to be in the hands of her moſt dutiful fons,. over con- 
grepations of their brethren ; Proteſtants allow its 
exerciſe in any man's hands whatſoever, —Jealous of 
the uſe that might be made of ſuch domination, they 
laid. many reſtrictions upon patrons. With them, 
e. g. 2 preſentation was void, ft patronus fit hareti- 
cus, (I the patron is a heretic.) One muſt be well 
affected to their church and religion, elſe he cannot 
preſent even one of their own clerks f. But with us 
there is no ſuch caution. The government, it is true, 


careful: of its intereſt, on political accounts, reſtrains 
0 the 


” Burnet's ch. 10 paſtoral care, and Bochmer, p. 499. 
+ Bochmer. + 1d, 
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the unqualified and the Catholics fram preſenting. 
But with regard to concerns purely religious, which 
ſurely do, or ought in this matter to hold the firſt 
place as objects, the church and religion are left ex- 
poſed to every diſadvantage, that can ariſe from their 
greateſt enemies, in the exerciſe of this dangerous 
power. An infidel the moſt avowed, men of any, 
or of no 1 np or communion, the moſt bitter 
and determined foe to our whole church-eſtabliſhment 
finds his title perfectly entire in preſenting any the 
moſt unfit or exceptionable of the whole number of 
our miniſters or preachers, and that perhaps to ſome 
of the moſt important charges in the kingdom: nor 
is his doing ſo more ſubject to challenge in the moſt 
diſagreeable caſes, than it would be were the preſen- 
tation given by the moſt intereſted and unexception- 
able ſon of our church, Ye. 5 

But what is more ſurprizing than all, as if what 
both Rome and our civil governors had done to 
wreathe this yoke about our necks, had been too lit- 
tle, we ourſelves have of late been diſpoſed to carry 
the oppreſſion farther than either of theſe had medi- 
tated againſt us. Such pretences as ambition and the 
love of power could ſuggeſt, they had for their en- 
croachments. But nothing can be ſaid for our con- 
duct, in ſweeping away with our own hands every 
reſerve left us againſt this bondage, but that we love 
to have it completely.” 

Under patronage in its moſt unlimited ſway, ei- 
ther in the Romiſh countries or in England, a ſimu- 
late preſentation, i. e. given by one to whom the real 

tron being unqualified, has diſpoſed his right for 
that end, hath ever been declared void. And « tho? 
te right of preſentation is abſolute and indiſputable, 
« yet a grant cannot be made by a common perſon, 
(i. e. a ſubject) while the church is void, 1o as to 

cebe entitled thereby to ſuch void turn +.” Yet, in 4 
B 2 late 


+ Burn's eccleſiaſtical law, vol. 1. tit. Advow ſon. 
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fate deciſion of the aſſembly with reſpect to the ſettle- 


ment of St. Ninians, both were found good.?“ 


The pope decreed the time allowed to laic patrons 
ſhould be four months to preſent in; that time with 
us was extended to fix, as was formerly permitted to 
eccleſiaſtic patrons, Our late acts of parliament de- 
termine with preciſion, that this is the time allowed 
to patrons to preſent in, without the remoteſt hint of 
an hour to be indulged, before the jus devolutum ( A 
right which devolves on another takes place, Yet be- 
cauſe the old act 1567, ſays, „or after it may come 
to his knowledge of the deceaſe of him who brui k- 


ed the benefice before;” in the caſe of Rattray, it 


was found by the aſſembly, that the preſentation, 


though coming ſometime after the fix months were 


elapſed, was to be admitted on account of the old 
clauſe; as if the preciſion was evidently calculated to 
cut off an ambiguity, which manifeſtly might be the 
occaſion of many diſputes concerning the validity of a 
preſentation, by the uncertainty of the time, © when 
* a patron may come to the knowledge,” c. This 
decifion would nat have been given at Rome, no not 
in England. Thus Burns t, A vacancy happens 


s ſeveral ways.—Put avoidance by the death of the 


* incumbent, the patron is obliged to take notice of 
« at his peril, without any intimation.“ The vacan- 
cy of Rattray was by death.” 

We ſee then were the voice of reaſon or religion 
to be hearkened to, how little patronage can be juſ- 
tified in its moſt favourable point of yiew, even when 
there is erection and endowment, when of the title 
there is a tranſmiſſion to heirs, or others to whom it 
may be diſponed, —Of what miſchief and violence 
hath it been the parent z—how has it been ſtretched 
to more unreaſonable dominion by Proteftants than 
ever Papiſts did, and its oppreſſion carried further by 
our own leaders, without any neceflity from law it- 


{elf, 
t Ecclefiaſtical law, vol. x. tit. Avoidance. 
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ſelf, nay in oppoſition to all the humanity of the max- 
ims of law, in interpreting ſtatutes bearing hard on 
natural liberty.” | 

gut if this ſpecies of deſpotiſm was unreaſonable 
when ever. in the hands of thoſe who built, endowed, 
and ſupported the incumbents, how greatly more is 
it fo, when, as with us, (however that alteration 
came about) the ſupport is not from the patron, but 
from the tithes ; when he, more than any, is exempt- 
ed from the jus oneroſum ? ( A burdenſome right. ) 
The original plauſible pleas for patronage are now no 
more; nay, in preciſe conformity to all the force 
they ever had, ſettlements ſhould proceed in a way 
agreeable to thoſe who now are ſubjected to that upon 
which the patrons at firſt built their claims, viz. 
building, repairing, and ſupporting churches and mi- 
niſters. And is this the object on account of eſta- 
bliſhing of which ſo much zeal is diſplayed ? A con- 
ſtitution can hardly be figured, for which, in ab- 
ſtract argument, leſs can be ſaid: Nothing, indeed, 
but what will eſtabliſh any kind of tyranny and bon- 
dage on earth. And with reſpect to its exerciſe ; 
fortunately, perhaps at particular times, and in pecu- 
liar circumſtances, it may be mild and well- directed; 
ſo the negroes in the Weſt Indies may happily be diſ- 
poſed of to a gentle maſter. But in both inſtances, 
the contrary may, and top generally does happen; and 
muſt, in a conſtitution ſo repugnant to all ideas of ci- 
vil and religious liberty, be expected. We lee it fo 
even in our own Proteſtant land of liberty every day. 
The ſtate is very undefirable. It is, and ever will be 
productive of the worſt effects.” 

At the reformation, the courtiers, though un- 
willing to part with the patronages, agreed, however, 
that the power of patrons, ſhould be reſtrained. Thus, 
by the 7th act of the firſt parliament of King James 
VI. held anno 1567, it was enacted, That the exa- 
mination and admiſſion of miniſters be only in the poaer 
ef the kirk, and that the patron preſent a qualified 
| per ſon 
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perſon within fix months (after the deceaſe of the 
former incumbent comes. to his knowledge) to the 
ſuperintendant or others, having the commiſſion o 
the kirk; otherwiſe the kirk to have power to diſ- 
poſe of the ſame to a qualified perſon. And by the 
6gth act of the VI. Parliament of James VI. it is de- 
clared, That there be no ether juriſdiction ecclefiaſtic ace 
knowledged within this realm, than that which is, and 

all be within the ſame kirk, or that flows therefrom,” 
© A further remedy was provided by the 116th act 
of 12th parliament, which met June 5th 1592, by 
which the collation and deprivation of miniſters was 
lodged in the church, as a privilege granted by God to 
her ſpiritual office-bearers, wherein her general aſſem- 
blies were alſo ratified and approved, with all her 
privileges, liberties, immunities and freedoms given 
and granted by his Highneſs, his regents in his name, 
or any of his predeceſſors, to the true and holy kirk, 
preſently eſtabliſhed within this realm ; and among 
other privileges, all preſentations to benefices were 
to be directed to the preſbyteries, with a full power 
of collation,” 
© Notwithſtanding all theſe proviſions againſt the 
abuſes of patronages, the general aſſembly of 1596. 
finding that by thoſe preſentations many perſons were 
forcibly thruſt into the miniſtry, and upon congrega- 
tions, whoſe conduct ſhewed they were never called 
of God, the aſſembly provided, That none ſhould 
ſeek preſentations to benefices, without advice to the 


pre/bytery in whoſe bounds they lay, on pain of being re- 


pelled as rei ambitus, ( Getting a place by bribery. ) 
And they deſired that ſuch is were guilty of dilapi- 
dating benefices, or of demitting them for favour or 
money, ſo as they become lay-patronages, might be 
uniſhed as dilapidators?' 

Thus theſe lay-patronages continued a ſubject of 
controverſy betwixt lay-pattons and the church, and 
occaſioned many abuſes, and much clamour, by the 


courtiers againſt her; but they could not fully ac- 
compliſh 


3 
compliſh their deſign till after the union. of the 
crowns, when the court being at a diſtance from 
Scotland, and open to the conſtant ſolicitation of 
men of other principles, the ſtate of biſhops was e- 
ſtabliſhed in Scotland, by the 2d act of King James 
VI.'s 18th parliament, which met July 9. 1606; af- 
ter which the power of preſentation was lodged in the 
archbiſhops and biſhops ; but the patrors, by their 
intereſt in parliament, had the luck to keep their pa- 
tronages on foot under ſeveral reſtrictions ; which did 
not remove the evil that from the beginning was 
complained of, ſimony, which is a direct bargain be- 
twixt the patron and the miniſter to be preſented, for 
obtaining a ſpiritual charge in the church, was too 
plainly tolerated, to the great ſcandal of religion, 
and manifeſt decay of piety and learning : for the pa- 
trons, by theſe ſimoniacal contracts, converted the 
tithes to their own private uſe; and no miniſter was 
preſented, till he had given a leaſe to his patron of 
the tithes of the pariſh, in conſideration of a poar 
aliment to himſelf and family. An abuſe which 
- ought certainly to effect all thoſe who are truly reli- 
gious, either in the Church of England or Scotland. 

This occaſioned ſo many abuſes in preſenting of 
miniſters, and filled the church ſo full of unqualified 
perſons, that it was one of the principal cauſes of com- 
plaint which brought on the civil war, and occaſioned 
the abalition of Prelacy in Scotland; as may be ſeen 
by the acts of aſſembly and papers of ſtate, from 1638. 
to 1641. 

C Preſbytery being reſtored in a parliament where 
the King was preſent, the affair of patronage was ac- 
commodated betwixt the King and the church, thus. 
Upon a petition from the aſſembly, for the better 
providing of vacant churches in his majeſty's preſen- 
tation with qualified miniſters, his majeſty agreed, 
that upon the ſending him a liſt of fix perſons by the 
preſbytery, where the vacancy lay, he would preſent 

one of them; as appears by his declaration hoes 
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with his own hand at Whitehall, Jan. 3. 1642, and 
regiſtered in the books of the aſſembly the 3d of Au. 
ſt following. And by an act of the aſſembly of the 
ame date, it appears, that the patronages formerly be- 
longing to the biſhops, were veſted in the preſbyte- 
ries ſending a liſt of qualified perſons to the other 
lay-patrons, as to his majeſty, was alſo agred upon.” 
But in the aſſembly of 1643, they petitioned his 
Majeſty, That conſidering the difficulty of obtaining 
a liſt of ſix able and well-qualified perſons for every 
vacant church in his majeſty's preſentations, he would 
accept a lift of three, and of any one qualified perſon, 
who ſpoke Iriſh, for a vacant church in the High- 


lands.“ 


© Matters continued thus till 1649, that all theſe 
reſtrictions not being found ſufficient againſt che a- 
buſes of lay-patrons, they were totally aboliſhed by 
act of parliament.” 

© Epiſcopacy and patronages were reſtored by 
acts of parliament in King Charle's II.'s reign, from 
1662. and downwards. But when the meeting of 
the eſtates of Scotland was called expreſsly in 1689. 
for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, and the ancient 
laws and liberties of the kingdom, to the legality of 
which meeting the biſhops did alſo ſubſcribe, as ap- 
pears by the 24 act of that meeting; and by the 137h 
act, the eſtates did claim among other things, as ap- 
pears by their declaration of right, „That Prelacy, 
« and the ſuperiority of any office in the church as 
© bove preſbyters, is, and has been, a great and 
cc infupportable grievance and trouble to this nation, 
« and contrary to the inclination of the generality of 


cc the Rage ever ſince the reformation, (they hav- 


« ing reformed from Popery, by preſbyters,) and 
te therefore ought to be aboliſhed,” 


© This meeting of eſtates did by the 2oth act ad- 
dreſs King William, “That the ſaid meeting ſhould 
& be turned into a parliament for ſecuring the prote- 
« ftant religion, the government, laws, and * 
: «. 
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« of the kingdom, and redreſſing the grievances by 
cc them repreſented.” To which his majeſty did in- 
terpoſe his royal authority, by agreeing to their ad- 

dreſs, as appears by their 38th act... 
Purſuant to the above-mentioned article of the 
claim of right, and the deſign of turning the meeting 
of the eſtates into a parliament, Prelacy wrs aboliſh- 
ed by the 3d act, ſeſſ. 1. of king William and queen 
Mary, July 22, 1689. And ſtill purſuant to the 
ſame article, the parliament did, by act 2d, ſeſſ. 2d, 
April 25th, 1690. reſtore the Preſbyterian miniſters 
who were thruſt from their churches ſince January 
1ſt, 1661. And in the 5th act of the ſame ſeſſion, 
after reciting the above-mentioned act for aboliſhing 
Prelacy, they proceed to ſettle Preſbyterian church- 
government upon the foot of the act of 1592, and do 
ratify and revive the ſaid act in the 2whole heads gets. 
except that part of it relating to patronage, which 
they declare, is hereafter to bè taken into conſideration, 
And purſuant to this reſervation, by the 23d act of 
the ſame parliament, July 19, 1690. they take away 
the patron's puer of preſentation. All which atts 
were frequently ratified, not only by king William, 
but by her preſent majeſty , ſince her happy acceſſi- 
on to the crown.” | | l 
The act which moſt immediately relates to the 
patronages in debate, is the 6th act of her Majeſty's 
parfament for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion and 
Preſbyterian church government, paſſed Jan. 16th, 
1707, wherein her Majeſty, with the advice and 
conſent of the eſtates of parliament, ratifies, approves, 
and FOR EVER CONFIRMS the 5th act of the 
firſt parliament of king William and queen Mary, en- 
titled, An att ratifying the confeſſion of faith, and ſet- 
tling the Preſbyterian church government, WITH THE 
HAILL OTHER ACTS OF PARLIAMENT 
RELATING 'THERETO, IN PROSECUTION 
| 1 OF 


+ Queen Ann, publiſhed in 1712. 
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OF THE DECLARATION OF THE E- 
STATES OF THIS KINGDOM, CONTAINING 
THE CLAIM OF RIGHT. S$o that this 23d 
act of parliament concerning patronages, now ſought 
to be RESCINDED, being made purſuant to the a- 
bove-mentioned article of the claim of right, to the 
very end of turning the ſaid meeting of the eſtates in- 
to a parliament, .and for completing the ſettlement 
mentioned in the ſaid 5th act for ſettling Preſbyterian 
church-govermment in the terms of it, is very plainly 
confirmed by the ſaid 6th act of her majeſty's parlia- 
ment, 1707, which is made and expreſly declared to 
be, a fundamental and effential condition of the 
treaty of union.” 

© What good reaſon can there be given for breaking 
in upon the ſettlement of the church of Scotland, 
and alarming its members in ſo material a point as de- 


priving them of the power to call their own mini- 


ſters ; and that too whilſt the moſt remote apprehen- 
fions of danger to the church of England occation 
ſuch extraordinary uneafineſs to her members, and 
give rife to new fences and ſecurities for her, beyond 
what is provided in the treaty of union? Is it ſuitable 
to the fair execution of that treaty, that whilft the 
ſecurities of the one are increaſed, things are inter- 
preted in the ſtricteſt manner to the prejudice of the 
other, her {ſecurities endeavoured to be diminithed, 
and even her rights and poſſeſſions taken from her? 
Are not both churches eſtabliſhed upon a foot of e- 
qual ſecurity by the union? And is there any manner 
of compariſon betwixt the hazard of the one and the 
other? Certainly ſome men's proccedings give us rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that they will leave na article of the 
union unattempted, when they are for breaking in 
thns upon the rights and privileges of the church of 
Scotland, which are made a fundamental and eſſen- 
tial condition of the union, and are ſecured by the 
treaty from any alteration thereof, or derogation 


therefrom, in any ſort for ever. Ho well ſuch 74 
jecks 


Tr) 
jects agree with loyalty to her Majeſty, and zeal far 
the Hanover ſucceſſion, that has no other eſtabliſh- 
ment in Scotland, but from the union treaty, let the 
world judge.” 

Jo apprehend well,” ſays Dr. Hutchiſon “, © the 
preſent ſtate of patronages, we muſt reſume this mat- 
ter from the reformation. At that remarkable pe- 
riod, the whole fembporalities of the church were re- 
| ſumed by the crown and parliament, and ſoon after a 
new maintenance was ſettled for miniſters, in about 960 
pariſh-churches. Yet in that irregular haſty ſettle- 
ment the patronages were not abolithed by law: the pa- 
trons therefore — the old, ſplendid, Popiſh, livings, (till 
claimed a patronage in the new-ſettled, poor ſtipends 


for pariſh-miniſters. The Lords, or gentlemen, Who 


got from the crown grants of the ſuperiorities and 
lands of old abbeys, claimed alſo the patronage of all 
the churches which were in the gift of thoſe abbeys, 
during Popery. The king too claimed the old pa- 
tronage of the crown, and thoſe of any ecclefra/lic cor- 
Poration not granted away. The Scotch biſhops, when- 
ſoever they came in, claimed the patronages belong- 
ing in times of Popery to the Popith ſees. But, up- 
on the reformation, the eccleſiaſtic laws or acts of 
aſſembly confirmed alſo in parliament, required, in 
order to a ſettlement of a miniſter, ſome concurrence. 
of the congregation, of the heritors and kirk-ſeſſion, 


before a preſbytery could regularly ordain or inſtall 


the miniſter preſented. Frequent confuſions, no 
doubt, were occaſioned by the jarring of the patrous 
with the preſbyteries or heritors; but the final de- 
ciſion of all ſuch debates in the ſettlement of church- 
es, was, by act of parliament, James VI. anno 1567, 
committed to the general aflembly.” 


Thus matters continued to the year 1649, when 


by act of parliament, patronages were abolithed en- 
tirely, and the election or nomination of miniſters 
| ' C 2 | Was 
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was committed to the bib. ſeſſiont, or elders z who, in 
thoſe days of univerſal ſobriety, and outward appear- 
ance at leaſt of religion among the Preſbyterians, 
were generally the gentlemen or heritors of beſt con- 
dition in the pariſhes, who were in communion with 
the church. After the reſtoration of king Charles 
IT. along with Epiſcopacy, patronages returned, yet 
under the old laws, and all debates were finally de- 
terminable by the general aſſemblies, which, even un- 
der Epiſcopacy, were the ſupreme eccleſiaſtic court. 
Thus they continued till the revolution, when the 
Preſbyterian model was reſtored by act of parlia- 
ment. 

The Preſbyterian parliament after the revolution, 
anno 1690, act 23d, did firſt abrogate all laws eſta- 
bliſhing the right of patronage, and © caſr, annul, 
« ard make void, that power altogether 3” committing 
to the heritors and elders in the country, and to 
magiſtrates, town-=council and elders in boroughs, the 
right of electing the miniſters ; and then by a ſubſe- 
quent act, viz. the 29th of the ſame ſeſſion, veſted 
all the ſuperiorities and rights of the Scotch biſhops 
in the crown. Sure they never intended to include 
among them that right of patronage, which by a for- 
mer act was aboliſhed altogether. There muſt be 
ſome other foundation for the claim of the crown, 
if there be any at all. The patronages of the bi- 
ſhops, were they to ſubſiſt at all, ſhould more natural- 
ly have gone, with their other eccleſiaſtic powers, 
to the ſeveral preſbyteries : as that right now de- 
volves, by the neglect of any patron, to the preſby- 
tery.” 

Thus matters continued in a very peaceable eaſy 
manner till the year 1711; when the late queen's mi- 
niſtry, intending to defeat the Hanover ſucceſſion, 
took all methods to haraſs ſuch as were firmly attach- 
ed to it, which the Preſbyterian gentry and clergy 
ever were, both from principle and intereſt. An act 
therefore was obtained, reſtoring patrons to their 


power 


1 
power, though in the moſt direct oppoſition to the 
articles of the union, and the public faith of the na- 
tion then given, in that ſacred treaty, upon which is 
founded his Majeſty's title to the crown of Scotland, 
and the very parliament of Great Britain itſelf. This 
treaty as ſacredly and ſolemnly ſecured to the church 


of Scotland all its rights and privileges, and all the 


laws, as they then were, in its favour, to continue 
unalterable for ever, as it ſecured any thing elſe 
whatioever.” 5 

© By this act, however, in 1711, the king is now 
in poſſeſſion of the patronage of above 550 churches, 
out of 950 : having no: only the old patronage of the 
crown, but many patronages acquired at the refor- 
mation, not yet alienated ; all the patronages of the 
fourteen biſhops ; and all the patronages of the lords 
forfeited in 1715 * and theſe patronages may all be 
uſed for any ſuch purpoſes as the miniſters of ſtate 
ſhall adviſe. Of the remaining churches not in the 
king's gift, there are near 200 in the patronage of 
ſome lords, who ſometimes have not one foot of land 
in the pariſhes, nor any rents or intereſt whatſoever 
in them, or, at beſt, but ſome trifling feu-duty, 
or free teinds; and this by virtue of ſome old grant 
to their anceſtors, of the ſuperiorities of ſome abbeys 
or convents z or by their retaining this, among ſome 
other little ſuperiorities over lands, which their an- 
ceſtors have ſquandered awey ſome ages ago. The 
magiſtrates of ſome few boroughs are patrons of ſome 
of their churches. But there are not 150 pariſhes in 
Scotland, where the patronage is in any gentleman of 
conſiderable eſtate, or natural intereſt in the pariſhes, 
to whom it is of any real conſequence, as to himſelf, 


whether the miniſter be a perſon of {obriety, diligence, 


or good abilities in his office, or not.” 
The miſchiefs of patronage are but beginning to 


appear. The patrons cannot yet ſucceſsfully preſent 
men 


* Thecrown is alſo io poſſeſſion oſ thoſe ſorſeited in 1745, 
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men of bad morals, or make ſimoniacal bargains, cho 
ſome attempts of this kind are talked of. — Ft .re are 
generally yet great ſtruggles againſt preſentations. But 
if the humour increafes among the gentry of deſpiſ- 
ing their own right in this matter; and if, along 
with their rights, thoſe of the preſbyteries, and o- 
ther church judicatories, though confirmed by acts 
of parliament, muſt be given up to gratify the pa- 
trons, the preſbyteries and elders, thus deſerted by 
the gentlemen, will ſoon be wearied out, eſpecially 
if deciſions of the lords of the ſeſſion run againſt 
them: then at leaſt every preſentation will paſs current 
and take effect, without oppoſition ; and when this 
happens, the natural effects of ſuch a ſettlement of 
patronage will appear deplorable.” 

© Inſtead of ſtudying ſobriety of manners, piety, 
diligence, or literature, one or other of which qualities 
are now neceflary to recommend the candidates to the 
favour of heritors, elders or preſbytery; the candidates 
fole ſtudy will be to ſtand right in politict, to make his 
zeal for the mini/try of tate conipicuotis, or by all ſer- 
vile compliance with the humour of ſome great lord 
who has many churches in his gift, whether that hu- 
mour be virtuous or vitious, to fecure a preſentation 
from him“ 

© When a patron, or one: much in favour with a 
patron, or with a miniſter of ſtate, happens to be 
mercenary and covetous, there will be bribes and pur- 
chaſes in the caſ One muſt expect, whenever pre- 
ſentations take effect without obſtruction, that this 
will be the caſe ordinarily in this country, where 
there is ſo much indigence; and then the Scotch 
clergy will be the moſt deſpicable ſet of churchmen 
in Chriftendom.” 

Tis ſubmitted to all impartial men, whether 
that act in 1711. was not the moſt direct breach of 
the ſolemn public faith in the articles of the union? 
and whethcr it can be very glorious in the miniſters 


or friends of a Proteſtant prince of the Hanover line, 
to 


8 

to retain that claim, ſo oppreſſive to the church of 
Scotland, which was introduced by the enemies of 
that illuſtrious family, on purpoſe to diſtreſs and raiſe 
difſentions in the church of Scotland, becauſe of 
their ſteady adherence to their ſucceſſion, when it was 
in great danger ?” 

© As to the importance of thoſe rights the gentle- 
men of Scotland are deprived of by that law reſtoring 
patronages: Rights are of importance, according to 
mens notions of life; what affects religion, is ot im- 
portance to the religious: but to all men it is of im- 
portance, to have ſome power to ſerve their friends, 
or the men they eſteem and love. Suppoſe a man of 
fortune void of all religion, or regard to piety and 
virtue; yet he muſt deſire ſuch power of every kind. 
— Would not any gentleman think himſelf highly in- 
jured, were he deprived of his right of voting in the 


meetings of the ſhire, about chuſing the collectors of 


the ceſs, or any other civil matters? And yet this is 
but one vote among 50 or 60 votes, or perhaps go or 


100, in chuſing to place of {ſmall profit. What is it 


then when the whole gentry of a nation, or at leaſt 
ninety-nine in a hundred, loſe their votes, and all 
influence in elections to places of greater value, in 
elections where each one had a vote among eighteen, 
or twenty votes, nay, ſometimes among far fewer? 
This is the cate as to elections of pariſh-miniſters. 
What is it to have the votes of almoſt all who have 
any natural concern in ſuch matters ſtruck off; to 
have near two thirds of ſuch places diſpoted of by a 
miniſter of ſtate, or ſome favourite of his, while the 
beſt gentleman in the country are mere cyphers in 
this matter which ſo nearly concerns them ; and the 
remaining third part of ſuch places in the gift of a 
few lords and gentlemen, who often have no eſtate 
or intereſt in the parithes ? The moit diſagreeable 
man, who has perhaps aifronted a gentleman, may 
be ſettled under his noſe as a ipy upon him, by a 
court-intereit z or by dome diſatlected lord, becauſe 
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of the gentleman's good affection to the king and his 
miniſtry. *Tis ſurpriſing that the gentry of Scotland 
are not more aware of the conſequences of all this, 
as a civil matter, abſtracted from all religious conſider 
ations,” 

© As to thoſe who have ſome regards for religion, 
they cannot be at a loſs in ſeeing the miſchiefs which 
muſt ariſe in a little time from the preſent laws. Let 
divines inſiſt on arguments from ſcripture, and the 


innumerable ſevere canons in the early and lefs corrupt 


ages of the church: I ſuggeſt only thoughts of com- 
mon prudence,” 

© Can a miniſter of ſtate at London know the cha- 
racters of our probationers for the miniſtry in the 
church f Is it to be expected, that his dependents 
and favourites, in ſoliciting by his means for a regal 
preſentation, will ordinarily regard conſcientiouſly 
the moral characters and abilities of the candidates? 
Is there no danger of ſecret contracts of a very infa- 
mous nature? If a candidate is related to one who has 
ſome votes in the ſhire for members of parliament, 
or has great intereſt in a borough, may he not ge- 
nera'ly obtain a regal preſentation from a miniſter of 
ſtate, without any regard to merit? nay, may not 
men of intereſt in ſhires or boroughs make condition- 
al fales of ſuch preſentations? *Tis certain there 
may be ſome abuſe made, ſome miſtakes may hap- 
pen upon the beſt ſchemes of church ſettlements : 
but let any man of common candour confider whe- 


ther the dangers of preſentation of worthleſs, immo- 


ral, or weak, mean men, be not incomparably great- 
er according to the preſent ſtate of patronages, than 
in almoſt any ſcheme which was ever devited. It 
miniſters are to be choſen by the men of property in 
the ſeveral pariſhes, in eonjunction with the elders 
az repreſentatives of the people, is there any ſuch 
hope of ſucceſs to a vitious or deſpicable creature ? 
How hardly will a number of perſons -fome way con- 


cerned in the character of their miniker, be eitheir 
UNacouaintes 


2). 


unacquainted with it, or concur in eleCting an infa- 


mous candidate ? Can miniſters of ſtate, or great 
lords living at London, or in remote parts of Scot- 
land, have ſuch opportunities of information, or 
ſuch intereſt in ſettling agreeable diligent wiſe men ? 
Can a femoniacal bargain be a ſecret which is contract- 
ted with ten or a dozen of electors? There is no 
compariſon in theſe points.” | 

© Is it nothing to the gentlemen of Scotland to 
tranſmit, along with their lands, to their heirs a na- 


tural hereditary influence among their neighbours, by, 


which they can reward any wite ingenious ſober ſcho- 
lar, who, A faithful diligence as a tutor, has formed 
the minds of their heirs to knowledge and virtue ?. 
What when a worthy kinſman takes to that way of 
life in the church? If a gentleman's relations are un- 
worthy or vitious, unfit for that ſacred office, men 
of eſtates will not get the concurrence of other heri- 
tors and elders, or the preſbytery. But when the 
kinſman 1s really worthy and pious, is it nothing to 
have ſome influence in obtaining him a comfortable 
ſupport ? muſt this whole power be confinedtotheking 
and ſeven or eight lords? As to the few boroughs 
where magiſtrates and council are now patrons of 
their'own churches, or of ſome of them, they have 
their friends to take care of; country gentlemen can 
not have any expectation from them. Is it the true 
Scotchſſpirit to love to be ſuppliants for every thing, to 
cringe to men in power, rather than to have a natural 
power of their own, a few beneficia populi, ( benefits of 
the people to be obtained by their favour ?? 

© Iv it to be expected, that men of fortune, thus 
d-prived of what was eſtabliſhed as their right by the 
moſt ſolemn faith of.the moſt ſolemn treaty incorpo» 
rating two nations, will think themſelves concerned 
to regard or to ſupport the credit and -influence of 
preachers forced upon them without their conſent ? 
And when miniſters are thus neglected by men of 
tortune in the pariſh, me perhaps affronted, (as the 


paſſions 
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paſſions of men in a juſt cauſe may often lead them 


farther than they ought) is it not to be expected that 
miniſters will ſoon be deſpifed by the populace, and loſe 


all influence with them as to any thing of piety or 


virtue in their manners ? I need not enlarge upon 
theſe mifchiefs ; they are abundantly known in ſome 
places already; and all who have any regard to reli- 
gion, muft think it a matter of conſequence to pre- 
vent them for the future.” 

eln whatever light we confider this matter, it can- 
not appear as a thing indifferent. Is it not of ſome 
importance to gentlemen, to have a miniſter capable 
of entertaining them agreeably in public with ratio- 
nal and edifying diſcourſes ? Is it nothing to gentle- 
men, particularly to ſuch as reſide in the country, to 
have a miniſter they could make a friend of, a man of 
letters and good ſenſe, one of ſocial virtuous diſpoſi- 
tions of mind, who hath had the advantage of a li- 
beral education, and not only knows books, but men 
and good company? Would not a gentleman alſo 
value one who underſtands and teaches the true prin- 
ciples of religion and morality to his children, hi3 
family, his tenants, and all his neighbourhood, and 
who does what he can by his life and doctrine to form 
their tempers and lives in the moſt effettual man- 
ner for promoting their own happineſs, and being 
good members of fociety z one who is capable of giv- 
ing wiſe advices, reconci ing differences, promoting 


peace and love, and hath a juſt influence for advan- 
cing theſe good ends? Abſtracting even from Chrit- 


tianity and a future ftate, don't thefe things well de- 
ſerve the care and attention of any gentleman of 
thought aud conduct? And is it not therefore of ſome 
cenſequence to have ſome influence in their paruhes 
in the choice of a right miniſter ? And if we ſuppoſe 
that gentlemen have a rei regard to piety and our 
holy Chriftian religion, as, God be thanked, there 
are ſtill many ſuch in Scotlaud, they have ſtill much 
more reaſon to be ſolicitous in this mater - 
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© Tis hoped the friends of adminiſtration wil ſe- 
riouſly conſider the danger to the country from the 
continual ferments raiſed by violent ſettlements, and 


the terrible evils to be feared from the patronages 


when they come to take effect without oppoſition ; 
the corruptions of the clergy, and the neglect of re- 
ligion and ſobriety of manners among the people, 
when unreſtrained by a clergy, grown deſpicable or 
hateful to them; and the advantages which would 
accrue to the body of the gentry from obtaining thejr 
old right again; while yet the patrons, if they are 
men of eſtates in the pariſhes, would {till have an in- 
fluence almoſt equal to patronage, of a more neigh- 
bourly and gainly fort. If theſe things be well conſi- 
dered, and repreſented to the miniſtry by thoſe who 
ſtand well with them, fuch applications could not 
well want ſucceſs.” 

© At the quarterly meetings of the ſhires, are there 
none on the court-ſide, who have ſuch regard for 
their country and church, as to concert proper re- 
preſentations or petitions about -this matter ? Muſt 
every thing popular, every motion in favour of the 
country, of the body of the gentry, of the church, 
ever take its riſe among gentlemen diſaffected to the 
adminiſtration ?? 

A late eminent author on this ſubjett obſerves, 
« Wherever patronage is fully eſtabliſhed, ſo that the 
tc ſettlement will follow upon a prefentation, there 
« the deteſtable ſin of ſimony, and execrable before 
« God +,” will take place. In Scotland, after the 
king in 1597, got ſo much advantage over the church, 
and patronages in practice received ſo much more 
countenance and ſtrength than formerly, it was made 
a grievous complaint that patrons bound their preſen- 
tees by oath, to ſet them tacks of the tithes after 
their admiſlion, But without enlarging upon this 
evil in former times, during the ſhort period { that 

D 2 preſen- 

+ Can, 40. of the church of England, 

1 This author wrote 1570, 
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entations have been current among us, not a few 


| Inſtances are known where it hath been practiſed. 


Not many years ago, upon, repreſentation of the 
danger, the aſſembly found it proper to extend their 
laws (not neceſſary under their Render and better 
models of ſettlement) againſt it. But what have 
Jaws, in any church or country, done to prevent it ? 
They only give the unworthy an opportunity of in- 
venting new evaſions to ayoid incurring the threaten- 
ed cenſure. As the force of patronage grows, ſo will 
this miſchief abound. The value of preſentations in 

urchaſe hath much advanced, and very lately a pa- 
tron could tell a ſolicitor, that his right had coſt him 
a hundred pounds, and he expected double intereſt 
for his money, and therefore to have a deduction of 
ten pounds from the ſtipend yearly. Theſe are not 
ſuppoſitions and aſſertions that merit little attention. 


The whole calls loudly for attention and redreſs from 


all who would not, by this one door (was there no 
more danger from patronage) ſet open, introduce a 
ſet of clergy among us, Eforaceful worthleſs, uſe- 
leſs, without confidence towards God (how can they 
Have it ?) without courage towards man, cauſing the 
ſervice of God and their own adminiſtrations to be 
deſpiſed and abhorred, Patronage, by the encou- 
ragement it gave to ſimony, ever had, and ever will 
have theſe direful effects. Is not this then a conſti- 
tutiow (ourenemies being judges) ſo hurtful and de- 
ſtructive, that it ought, by every allowable method, to 
be reſiſted, diſcouraged, and ſet afide, as much and 
as faſt as poſſible ? This one objection, were there no 
more, alone infinitely outweighs all that can be ſaid 
in favour of patronage, or againſt any other model 
fet in oppoſition to it. Tx; 

Our reformers had, with all their brethren in o- 
ther countries, publiſhed to the world the confeſſion 
of their faith as Chriſtians, as they held it, in oppo- 
fition to the church of Rome, from which they ſepa- 
rated. But as it is a firſt principle, That no ſociety 
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ean ſubſiſt without government and diſcipline, they 
were no ſooner formed into one, than Mr. Knox 
and others were appointed to draw up that form of 
diſcipline by which their church was to be governed. 
'This was done at the command of the then great 
council of the nation, and, when finiſhed, called he 
book of policy. | 

© As in matters of doctrine, they had laid aſide the 
whole fabric of the Roman church, and gone direct- 
ly to the true fountain of divine truth, the holy ſcrip- 
tures; ſo to the ſame ſource, they (not Lke the 
church of England, who, in order to gain the more 
on their people, retained fo much of the Romiſh ſu- 
perſtition in their government, worſhip, and diſci- 
pline, under which their beſt men have groaned ever 
ſince) at once went for their policy as a church. 

It is undoubtedly clear, that {they put the calling 
of miniſters in the hands of the people, chap. ii. $ 2. 
« It appertaineth to the people, and to every ſingle 
tc congregation, to elect their own miniſters.” And 
chap. iv.“ That it altogether be avoided, that any 
© man be thruſt in upon any congregation.” _ 

While they thus gave the election to the people, 
a check is eſtabliſhed with regard to the qualificati- 
ons of the elected by them. For in chap. ii. $8. It 
is declared, That the admiſſion of miniſters to their 
«© offices, muſt conſiſt in the conſent of the people 
« and church whereto they ſhall be appointed for 
ce their examination.” Of this ſufficiency they were 
very jealous ; ſo that though the well-qualified mini- 
{ters were not, as may be eaſily imagined, at that 
time, in great abundance z yet they ſay *, „ that nei- 
te ther for rarity of men, neceſſity of teaching, nor 
« for any corruption of time, ſhould unable perſons 
« beadmitted to the miniſtry. Better to have the 


* room vaik, than to have unqualified perſons, to 
ce the 


® Short ſum of the ſitſt book of diſcipline, chap. iv. 


. 


635 
eic the ſlander of the miniſtry, and the hurt of the 
ct kirk.” And, finding the ſame reaſons hold for a 
ſuitableneſs to a particular charge, as for the general 
qualifications for the miniſtry, it is declared + « That 
% the miniſters and elders (i. e. the preſbytery ) after 
« trial ſhall fignify to the congregation, whole gifts 
« they found moſt meet and profitable for that mini- 


* 60 ſtry.” ; | 

| © Theſe are the ſentiments which clearly run thro? 
14 the book of policy, and all the other public and ap- 
1 proved treaties of our reformation *. How they were 
45 led into them, is no wiſe difficult to trace. 

oF © Belides, as has been already ſaid, the ſcriptures 
[4 themſelves, which they declared to be the rule of 
| their proteſtant profeſſion, to which they ever ap- 


pealed againſt the Papiſts, and which, as they 
thought, pointed out theſe principles; they kept cloſe 
correſpondence with their brethren of the reforma- 
tion in the ſouth of Europe, who held the ſame o- 
pinions. To this may be added, that, in all things, 
a noble ſpirit for liberty, heightened by the ſenſibi- 
lity of the hated bondage of Rome they had juſt eſ- 
caped, was in full energy among them, diſpoſing 
5 them to embrace the freeſt conſtitutions, Clear is 
J the account of this we have from Dr. Robertfon 1, 
who, after much juſt praiſe of our reformers, ſays, 
& That together with more enlarged notions of re- 
, « ligion, the reformation filled the human mind with 
4 © more liberal and generous ſentiments of human 
« liberty. The genius of Popery is extremely fa- 
« vourable to the power of princes ; the implicit ſub- 
« miſſion to all her decrees, which is exacted by 
« the Roman church, prepares and breaks the mind 
« for political ſervitude z and the doctrines of the 
« reformers, by overturning the eſtabliſhed ſuper- 

ſtition 
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| « ſtition, weakened the ſirmeſt founthations of civil* 
| 5 tyranny. A new ſtudy at that time added greater 
« force to the ſpirit of liberty. Men became ac- 
« quainted with the Greek and Roman authors, who 
« deſcribed excellent models of free government, 
ec far ſuperior to the inaccurate and oppreſhve ſyſtem 
c of the feudal law. Many of the eminent reformers 
ec were themſelves conſiderable maſters of ancient 
learning.“ 

From theſe conſiderations, it cannot be ſarpriſ- 
ing, that our reformers ſhould form that firſt book 
of policy, in all reſpects, with ſo perfect a ſpirit of 
freedom. As Chriſtians they knew they belonged to 
the freeſt ſociety in the world, they framed a tyſtem 
of government therefore, and in particular eſtabliſhed 
regulations concerning this eſſential point in it, the 
chuſing church officers, in a ftyle becoming their li- _— 
berty. This ſpirit of freedom took place, ſays Dr. 
Robertſon +, „ where its operation was not checked 
* by the power and policy of the princes in Germa- 
| % ny, England, and the northern kingdoms, where 

© the antient epiſcopal juriſdiction, under a few li- 
«© mitations, was {till continued in theſe churches. 
& But in Switzerland, and the low countries, the 
ce nature of the government allowing full {cope to the 
e genius of reformation, things took place accord- | 
« ingly. The ſituation of the primitive church ſug- 
c geſted the idea and furnithed the ſyſtem, which 
cc has ſince been called Prej/bytcrian. Calvin, whoſe 
% dęeciſions were received among the Proteſtants of 
« that age with incredible ſubmiilon, was the pa- 
e tron and reſtorer of ecclcliaſt:iral policy. The 
“ church of Geneva formed under his eye, and by 
« his direction, was eſteemed the moſt perfect model 
of this government; and Knox, who, during his 
* reſidence in that city, had ſtudied and admired it, 
« warmly reccommended it to the imitation of. his 
e countrymen.” And hence, in particular, we have 
the 
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the bodk of common order, and the ſirſt book of diſ- 


cipline, which were chiefly drawn up by him.” 

In order to inquire with greater accuracy into 
the principles of this church with regard to the ſet- 
tlement of miniſters, it is neceſlary to proceed, by 
obſerving, that as, at the command of the council of 
Scotland, the firſt book of diſcipline had been drawn 
up; ſo the chuch, ſenſible that it was done in haſte 
and that many things in it were more properly ſuited 
to the preſent conjuncture, than calculated for a per- 
manent policy, fo early as in 1563, (three years only 
after the firſt book was compiled,) appointed com- 
mittees to reviſe and perfect it; which were renewed 
from time to time, till, after the utmoſt deliberation, 
it was finiſhed in 1578, and then had the moſt ſolemn 
approbation from the _ aſſembly. 

« As to what at preſent is in queſtion, we find this 
variation; That in the firſt book the election was by 
the people, the approbation and examination by the 
preſbytery : But in the ſecond book, chap. 3. $ 4- it 
is declared, That election is the chuſing out of a per- 
« fon maiſt able to the office that vaikes, by the judg- 
« ment of the elderſchip i. e. preſbytery, } and con- 
c fent of the congregation to whom the perſon or par- 
6 perſons beis appointed.“ Nor is this difference im- 
material: 'Tho' the approbation of both preſbytery and 
congregation. is {till made neceflary ; yet they who by 
conftitution have the firſt and proper nomination, 
which is here veſted in the preſbytery, have greatly 
the advantage; the people, who are laſt, having on- 
ly a negative, which on many accounts is of leſs mo- 
ment than the poſitive power of nomination, howev- 
cr eſſentially necefſary - the conſent, aſſent, and will? 
of the congregation is made in order to a ſettlement; 
in par. 5. of the ſame chapter, it being expreſly de- 
clared, that no perſon be intruded into the offices of 
the kirk contrair to the “ will” of the congregation, 
to whom they are appointit, no more than without 
the “ voice” of the elderſhip, i. e. the Wee, 

& | 
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It is fit, then, to inquire into the probable rea- 
ſons of this alteration. The truth ſeems to be, that 
in the very earlieſt ages of the church, election did 
belong to the people z but when the diſtinction be- 
gan, by raiſing one of the elders of a church to ſupe- 
rior authority, under the title of biſhop, the remain- 
ing church-officers became a diſtinct body; and, at 
firſt, along with the congregation, made choice of 
the biſhop z but in after periods, as diſtinct, uſurped 
the name of the clergy, which, as ſignifying. the he- 
ritage of God, belonged to the whole church; and 
then, according to the encroaching nature of power 
in whatever hands, they by degrees aſſumed the right 
of making the election themſelves; only propoſing 
their biſhop elect to the people for their approbation. 
In modern times, the advocates for the power of the 
clergy, grafting upon expreſſions in ſome of the fa- 
thers, favouring this claim and practice, became in- 
clined to give the election to them. 5 

But however this may be, it is certain, that, e- 
ven among the reformed, here are patrons both of 
tie people and of the clergy in this argument. Our 
firſt reformers were clearly for the people being the 
electors; thoſe who framed the ſecond book of diſ- 
cipline, ſeem inclined to favour the clergy.” 

© It hath been already obſerved, that our reformers 
kept up acloſe correſpondence with their brethren a- 
broad, particularly with thoſe of Geneva, Frafice, 
Switzerland, Se; and were ready to adopt their i- 
deas, Now, we find this very model of electing 
miniſters eſtabliſhed among them.” 

© Thus, in the diſcipline of the reformed church of 
France, after a deſcription of the trials of their pro- 
<«« pofants” before the colloquy or Synod, it is added 
+, „ He thall be fully and ſolemnly ordained in that 
church, to which he is ſent; and the ſaid church 
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ſhall be informed of his election by the act or let- 


ters of that Synod or colloquy, which ſhall 
be declared and read unto them, by a paſtor or 
elder.” Can. fixth. © He whoſe election thall 
be declared unto the church, ſhall preach publickly 
the word of God, on three ſeveral ſabbaths, (but 
without power of adminiſtring the holy ſacraments, 
or of ſolemnizing marriages,) in the audience of 


the whole congregation, that ſo they may know 


his manner of teaching ; and the ſaid audirory 


ſhall be exprefly charged, that if any one of them 


do know any impediment, for which his ordinati- 
on, who ſhall be then mentioned by his name, 
may not be completed, or why he may not be ac- 
cepted, that they do then come, and give notice 
of it, unto the conſiſtory, which ſhall patiently 
hear the reaſons of both parties, that ſo they may 


proceed to judgment. The people's ſilence ſhall 


be taken for a full conſent, but in caſe contention 
ſhould ariſe, and the forenamed elect be pleafing 
to the confiſtory, but not unto the people, or to 
the major part of them, his reception ſhall be de- 
ferred, and the whole ſhall be remitted unto the 
colloquy or provincial ſynod, which ſhall take 
cognizance, both of the juſtification of the fore- 
named elect miniſter, and of his reception. And 
although the ſaid ele& ſhould be then and there 
„Iſtified, yet ſhall he not be given as paſtor unto 
that people againſt their will, nor to the diſcon- 
tentment of the greateſt part of them; nor ſhall 
the paſtor be impoſed againſt his will upon that 
church.“ | 


So far alſo this conſtitution nearly obtains in Ge- 


neva to this day, that, upon'a vacancy, the claſſes 
there, after a ſolemn oath taken to be impartial], 
make the election, then preſent their elect to the me- 
giſtrates for approbation, which being obtained, he is 
next propoſed to the people for theirs.” 


Our firſt reformers, it hath been ſhewn, were 


certainly 


(381 
certainly © for popular calls, under the controul of 
« learned men, upon their choice, in point of li- 
« terature, and qualifications of their candidates for 
ce the particular charges to which they were eleCt- 
« ed.” 

And is this, indeed, ſo abſurd a ſcheme, as in 
theſe days, it is held out to be? How apt is it to raiſe 
one's indignation, to hear ſuch contempt pour- 
ed upon it by many, who for concern in religion, 
judgment or learning, are not worthy to carry the 
books of the great men who formed it? They ſearch- 
ed the feriptures, and averred they favoured 2 They 
ſtudied antiquity, and found, in many of the ſirſt a- 
ges of chriſtianity, no other model for electing church 
officers; and that, under it, the churches increaſed, 
proſpered, and were in peace. T hey carefully lodk- 
ed into the nobleſt plans of liberal and free civil 
vernments in the ancient world, and obſerved them 
flouriſhing under fuch inſtitutions. | 

© Thechurch of Scotland from the beginning, was 


free; and had liberty of forming her own diſcipline. a 


and rules eſtabliſhed by law. In admiſſion to the mi- 
niſtry, under various adminiſtrations, ſhe hath de- 
fined what ſhe intended by a call. 'The queſtion is 
put by her appointment, and to be underſtood in her 
ſenſe. This is our conſtitution z nor can even an 
aſſembly find a call in the aburches declared ſenſe, 
in oppoſition to its exiſtence. . With what good con- 
ſcience, then, can this queſtion be either - aſked or 
anſwered, when there is not a ſhadow of one in the 
church's meaning of it? Even clergymen, tod much 
celebrated in the world for finding ſalvos and deſtinc- 
tions, in very ſolemn ſubſcriptions and declarations, 
will not eaſily perſuade men here, that this ſcene 
can be tranſacted with integrity. Common ſenſe 
Ae againſt it. To ſay, as hath been done, chat 
a preſentation is the legal call, (let it be ſuppoſed ſo 
for Arguments lake,) if this were true, would it not 
be fair ſo to expreſs it? * tue fach 1 is, the law gives 
* 2 No 
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no ſuch name to a preſentation, nor appoints any ſuch 
queſtion to be aſked at a preſentee; on the contra- 
ry, it hath committed the right of admiſſion and all 
its rites to preſbyteries, and the church to form her 
own rules for conducting them: ſhe accordingly al- 
ways did ſo, unquarreled by any law of patronage. 
Among theſe this is a capital one, that a man admitted 
ſhould have a call; and this neceſſary queſtion is 
formed upon it. And to have no call, that in any 


| ſenſe can be ſo named, and yet in the preſence of 


God to-ſay, I accept of it { what noli epiſcopari (un- 
willing to be made a biſhop ) was ever more ridiculous 
or criminal? Offences muſt come, ſays our Lord.— 
They often proceed from quarters leaſt to be wiſhed 
for. With what indignation have we, and thouſands 
of ferious Chriſtians in England, looked upon the 
profanation of our Lord's ſupper, by the teſt-laws 
making the partaking of it a neceſſary term for enjoy- 
ing a civil office? But how does the proſtitution dif- 
fer, if another of his appointments, gone about by 
prayer and the laying on of hands, is made neceſſary 
—to what? To give a legal title to temporal emolu- 
ments, without people to miniſter to. Let who 
pleaſes tell. And is it come to this, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all the liberty and independence of our 
church-conſtitution, its ſpiritaality ſhould be ſo ſunk. 
into, and in too many inſtances ſwallowed up in the 
temporalities which the ſtate hath connected with it? 
Men may palliate and brave it as they pleate, but 
this is, and muſt, while tranſacted under ſolemnities 
highly expreſſive of other principles, be offenſive.? . 
© By theſe meaſures too we effectually prevent eve- 
ry hope of procuring relief from this bondage, or any 
further mitigation of it. The yearly inſtruction to .- 
the commiſiion to embrace every favourable oppor-, 
tunity to obtain ſuch relief is not as yet formally ſtruck. 
out: but the continuing to take every opportunity 
of ſcrewing up the oppreſſion of patronage ele 14 
l : 3 | rr 
* Till the AC, 1781 has brought it to its higheſt pitch, 


627 
moſt effectually ſecures its perpetuity. With what 
countenance could relief be aſked from a law of which 
we ourſelves ſeem fo fond, as not only in practice to 
carry to the utmoſt, but to ſtretch it in execution e- 

ven beyond both its letter and intention ? Yet it is 
acknowledged by our enemies, „That no man of 
« candour can poſſibly deny, that there are grievan- 
« ces attending ſettlements by preſentations.” If they 
are in carneſt in this, why do they not tell us what 
theſe are, and why not uſe the liberty the law hath -* 
given to avoid them ? Or if, in their judgment, the 
law, as it ſtands, permits it not, why at leaſt not car- 
ry it as far as it will go, and, with the ſpirit of Bri- 
tons, purſue meaſures proper for obtaining a delive- 
rance from what themſelves acknowledge to be evil. ? 
It would gratify others much to be informed what 
they think grievous in theſe ſettlements. Nor ſhould *© 
aid be withheld from helping forward a deliverance 
from it. Yet this is a ſatisfaction they are ſorry to 
ſay, was never indulged them. But, in matters of 
right and power, who gains any thing by mean ſub- 
miſſion ? It is the reſolute and undaunted who pre- 
vail, while the tame under oppreſſion invite to high- - | 
er degrees of it,” ? 
© It any upon ſuch reſolute conduct, ſhould uſethe. . 
old objection of fear of the government's being pro- 
voked to deal more harſhly with us, and make the 
grievance heavier; it is anſwered, That the inſinu- 
ation is very diſreſpectful and injurious to our good 
government, as if by it oppreſſion would be uſed to- 
wards the church for employing the powers veſted in 
her by law, and for the very end for which they were 
committed to her, the maintaining peace and ediſfica- 
tion of the church, and preventing endleſs ſeparati- 
ons. It is aſſerting the government will pay no at- 
tention to any object in this matter; but to the pow- 
er of patrons; that they have no reſpect to an eſta- 
dliſhed conſtitution, nor to the uſefulneſs of an eſta- 
dlihed miniſtry, the peace of a country, or to the. 
8 ' advance- 
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advancement of the intereſts of religion: but that 
neglecting all theſe, as unworthy of regard, they will 
alter irrevocable laws, and reach forth the iron rod 
of dominion to harraſs and oppreſs their beſt friends. 
How would it be taken, if civil courts were fo talked 
to, while keeping within the law preſcribed to them, 
in the exerciſe of the nobile officium ( noble duty) in- 
truſted with them, though to the diſpleaſure of inte- 
reſted men? Where is the ſociety, or indeed ſingle 
perſon, to whom it is imputed as a crime, that they 
ſtand upon their legal rights, even againſt government 
itſelf? Are they not rather applauded for acting up to 
the ſpirit of Britiſh ſubjects, in ſtanding firm, and re- 
liſting adminiſtration, when attempting to encroach 
upon their privileges ? Has not this made Hampden 
and his brave aſſociates illu{trious tor ſtemming the 
tide of encroaching power, and ſaving their country ? 
And ſhould not we too, in afferting our rights, hope 
for praiſe, inſtead of ſtanding in awe of cenſure ? the 
rather that the only intention of ſuch conduct muſt 
appear to be a real obtemperating the law in its true 
ſpirit, that is, to prevent diſſention. This is expreſ- 
ly given in the preamble of the act romo Anne, as 
the reaſon of reftoring patronage. It ſays, “ That 
© the act 1690 had proved inconvenient, and occa- 
« ſioned great heats and animoſities among thoſe that 
ce were thereby intruſted with the power of calling 
© miniſters ; ſo that, after the experience of many 
years, the legiſlature found patronage to be the 
« oniy iyſtem that could preſerve peace and order in 
« the ſettlement of vacant churches.” We are not 
now to be taught who were the authors of this inju- 
rious, but ſpecious repreſentation, in order to re- 
ſcind the act in 1690. But let the fact ſtand as ſet 
forth in the act. It is clear by it, that diviſions are 
very diſagrecable to the legiſlature, which they are 
very ſtudious to prevent. For this end patronage 
is adopted. But hath the trial of this expedient for 


many years ſnewn, that it is in this country adapted 


to 
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to anſwer the purpoſe which the legiſlature was fo 
anxious to promote? Hatly, not experience too au- 
thentically aſſured us, that the more rigidly the flat- 
tering remedy for quiet is exerciſed, the more heats, 
animoſities, and ſeparations become the certain and 
unhappy conſequences? Can we better anſwer the 
declared purpoſe of the law, than by employing that 
moderating power it hath intruſted us with, to de- 
cline ſettling in diſagreeable caſes, and thereby lead 
patrons to the exerciſe of their power in a way more 
favourable to the purpoſes of edification and peace?“ 

« Nay more, as we have ſaid, that ſuch conduct 
would not, we may juſtly carry it further, and inſiſt 
that it could not any way endanger us with the go- 
vernment; and for this ſtrong reaſon, that we have 
our preſent conſtitution and our privileges unaltera- 
bly ſecured to us. It is true, our enemies alert in 
oppoſition to this, and in expreſs reference to our u- 
nion ſettlement, “ That no human laws are incapa- 
ce ble of being repealed by the legiſlature.“ "Fete 
are Britons. indeed ! T heft are Scotch Preſbyvterians! 
And will they take upon them to ſay, that even king 
and parliament can unhinge Magna Charta, or the 
bill and claim of rights? Shall we aſcribe this horrid 
polition to ignorance or overſight ? Or, dangerous 
and myſterious as it is, (hardly indeed myſterious) 
to worte intentions? And have we then no aza/ter- 
able conſtitution 2 What is legal, weknow, is ſubject 
to alteration every year, as tne legillature ſees expe- 
dient and for utility; but not fo our original and fun- 
damental conſtitution. Upon this the legiilature it- 
ſelf is founded, and according to it can only act. And 
if there is one point above all others unalterable in 
the Britiſh conſtitution, it is the Pretbytctian church 
of Scotland, declare in terminis, [tc nll) to be 
ſo, and neceſſarily ſworn to be main: ingd by our 


princes, upon their entering upon government. Nee 
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Uament and union muſt be diſſolved. Before theſe 
. were formed and conſtituted, each kingdom in their 
MAeveral parliaments provided for the preſervation of 
their reſpective churches, and the act of each was a- 
. greed to be taken as a fundamental condition of the 
future union. And accordingly the ſaid acts were ra- 
- tified, approved and confirmed, to be and continue 


in all time coming unalterable. The powers that 


made this treaty, the parliaments of Scotland and 
England, have no longer an exiſtence ; and there- 


fore what they ſeparately eſtabliſhed as the founda- 
tion of it, muſt remain inviolable :; and can only be 


undone by the reſtoration of theſe powers, as they 
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priſe, that any who could thus raze immoveable 
foundations, are advocates for high patronage, or any 
other ſpecies of hardſhip and oppreſſion. | 

Who knows not, that theſe ways of violence are 
very unfavourable to the dignity and conſequence of 
onr church-courts themſelves in the eyes of the great 
body of the nation ? Nor is there any one thing 
more fatal to the proſperity of any fociety, than the 
loſs of confidence in its members towards its gover- 


exiſted before it had a being. Let it no more ſur- 


nors. This need not be enlarged upon. Experience 


and an hundred reaſons confirm it.” 

Neither, though it ſeems to pleaſe, does our con- 
duct increaſe our importance with theſe very patrons, 
to whoſe arbitrary nominations we ſo obſequioufly 
bow, and which we ſo zealoufly promote. Did the 
neceſſity of law oblige to a compliance, an apology, 
ſuch as it might be, would be admiſſible, But what 
ſacrifices of liberty, dignity and the intereſts of reli- 
gion, without that neceſſity, have not been made to 
ſerve them? Yet never were miniſters nor eccleſiaſ- 
tical courts treated with lets ceremony and reſpect by 
theſe very patrons, than they are at this very time. 
It muſt have ſo happened. The event is not news 
Hiſtory vouches for it, that it ever was fo in ſimilar 
circumſtances. The Roman ſenate yielded up their 

power 
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power to Cæſar, and Cæſgar could not conceal the 
mean opinion he had of them ever after. So will e- 
very Cœſar, great or little, treat the minions, who 
tamely crouch to them. Maintaining juſt privile- 
ges, were we to act upon no higher motives, nor 
for nobler ends, is the true way to preſerve reſpect.” 
In what point of light is the proſpect amiable, as e- 
very valuable thing among us is affected by this unhap- 
py partiality to rigid patronage? A ſpirit of diſſatis- 
faction, jealouſy, and a diſpoſition to revolt from the e- 
{tabliſhment, grows every day; and the evil ſpreads 
to places leaſt ſuſpected of the infection. The means 
propoſed by the ſupporters of this ſyſtem, inſtead of 
curing, but inflame the diſtemper. Not to inſiſt up- 
on the temporal intereſts of the nation that are there- 
by ſubjected to loſs, and which ſome gentlemen of 
the laity are very ſenſible of, worſe conſequences are 
likely to follow upon it.” N 
Our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution at the reformation 
breathed liberty through its whole frame, was there- 
by ſupported under continual ſtruggle and oppreſſion; 
in particular bore up under moſt unfriendly patron- 
age. After ſeeming annihilation, greatly by its hoſ- 
tile power, it revived again to vigorous life in 1638, 
and onward; and though again worſted by the fraud 
and force of its antient foes, yet afterwards, through 
its unconquerable ſpirit, had a glorious reſurrection 
at the revolution ; was once more checked by the old 
enmity, but yet exiſts under the ſame circumſtances 
in which it formerly bore up under many attacks, and 
ſurvived them all.” 5 
© It is a conſtitution worth contending for, be- 
cauſe it is free; becauſe its object is religion, in it- 
felf of all things moſt valuable, and only ſuits with li- 
berty z—becauſe it hath been ſtruggled for by the 
beſt of men for ages, who ſpared not all they had on 
earth, nor life itſelf, to purchaſe and ſecure it. The 
alternative is deſpotiſm: and now is the critical time. 
— The danger is the _ that it ariſeth from our- 


ſelves 
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«ſelves, and the intention is avowed.— Let none ſay, 
the queſtion is about an outwork.— It is an out- work 
indeed, but an out-work that opens the way to all; 
and, it overcome, will infallibly ſubdue all; —our 
ad verſaries know it well; and the true lovers of our 
good old conſtitution, are more than blind if they per- 
ceive it not; or if perceiving it, they act not with a 
ſpirit becoming the danger. 
It is no ſecret, that church-reformations have 
ſeldom taken their riſe, or been much promoted by 
clergymen. To the Jaity, almoſt in every inſtance, 
Hath the world been indebted for them. All hiſtory 
aſſures us of this intereſting fact; and lately have we 
heen well inſtructed upon it by Dr. Robertſon “, 
who, at the period of the reformation, moſt juſtly 
vulerves, «That the reformers. applied to a convo- 
«« cation of the Popiſh clergy, but with the ſame ill 
«« ſucceſs, which hath always attended every propo- 
« ſal for reformation, addreſſed to that order of men. 
«© — The corruptions of a ſociety, recommended by 
« utility, juſtified by univerſal practice, are viewed 
« by its members · without ſhame or horror and re- 
« formation never procceds from themſelves, but it 
« is always forced upon them, by ſome. foreign hand. 
Suitable to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit, was 
* the behaviour of this convocation in the preſent 
«« conjunCturez all the demands of the Proteſtants were 
te rejected with contempt.” Not more true is this 
obſervation upon the Romiſh clergy in their days of 
power, than it is now with reſpect to our preſent ec- 
ctefaftical rulers, in their treatment of every com- 
plaint under the preſſure of patronage.” 
Not from them, therefore, but from the laity, is 
this happinefs to be looked for. 

The affair is grave and weighty, and the ſeaſon 
erttical. Too applicable to our preſent ſitvation is 
the acute obſervation of a celebrated politician +, 

; „That. 
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* Fiſtory of Scotland, vol. I. p. 167. 8vo edit. 
t. Lord Bulingbroke's idea of a pat tiot king, b. 120 & 34. 
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« That the beſt inſtituted governments, like the beſt. . 
e conſtituted animal bodies, carry in them the ſeeds 
tc of their own corruption; every hour they live, is 
can hour they have leſs to live. All that can be 
« done therefore to prolong the duration of a good 
« government, is to draw it back, on every favonr- 
able occaſion, to the firſt good principles on which 
« it was founded. This may be done in a certain 
« time; but when theſe principles are worn out of 
« the minds of men, it is a vain enterpriſe to renew 
« them. In the courſe of a lovs adminiſtration, the 
« deſcent to degeneracy is inſentible, and there is no 
« reaſcending without vigorous efforts, Theſe eve- 

«ry conſideration, our country, liberty, and religion 
« call for, that no endeavours of ours be wanting to 
te repair the breach that is made, and is increafing 
i daily in our conſtitution. Let it be our honour 
* then, and that of the new generation ſpringing up, 
that our happy [church] eſtabliſhment do not de- 
generate into [eccleſiaſtical] deſpotiſm, and its corre- 
6 late, ſlavery, with the appearance of being free, 
ce It is a difficult, it is a noble attempt; worthy for 
which the greatelt talents ſhould be exerted, and 
« purſued with courage.” 

To conclude ; ſhall we fit till in our preſent ſtate 
of thraldom, without uſing any means to regain our 
freedom? Are we not Britons ? Is not liberty our 
birthright ? Shall it be ſaid of Britons, Is it poſſible, 
it ſhall ever be ſaid of Nor th-Britons, that they are 
ſlaves + ? We have now been groaning for theſe ſe— 
venty years under the yoke of patronage, which has 
been more galling to our necks, than the Babyſonith 
captivity was to the Jews. Let us for once be rote 
from our inſenſibility, and claim what juitly belongs 
to us; by humble petitions to the king and parlia- 
ment, to reſcind that unjuſt act made to reſtore gay 
tronage by queen Ann's parliament 171T, 

What other method is ſo eligible as this, for bring- 
hs " 
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ig us deliverance from this yoke of bondage? Shall 
we dream that Patrons on the one hand, will volun- 
tarily give up patronage, while we are not aſking it 
of them! Or ſhall we lock to our clergy, on the o- 
ther hand, for help? This would be equally vain ; 
fince by preſentations vaſt numbers of them have come 
to a piece of bread, they are patrons moſt obſequi- 
ous ſervants, whom they are bound to obey ; and 
through ignorance of their duty (if not worſe) as mi- 
niſters of the goſpel, and guardians of our laws and 
liberties, the majority of them are our moſt determin- 
ed foes. Notwithſtanding, let the Heritors, Elders, 
and people in Scotland join unanimouſly in petitioning 
the Legiſlature to remove this grievance from us: If 
ſo, there is every reaſon to believe it ſhall for eyer be 
1 wept away. Did our fathers petition king Char. I.+ 
on this head, and were heard, tho' he was an enemy to 
our church; and ſhall we not hope to be heard, and 
our petition granted by our moſt gracious ſovereign, to 
his moſt loyal ſubjects None who have a regard to re- 
ligion, who wiſh well to their country, and are loyal 
Fabje&s to the Hanover ſuccefſion, will heſitate a mo- 
ment in this matter. We have law, equity and truth 
on our fide; the cauſe of truth is the cauſe of God, 
therefore it will, it muſt prevail. Are the Heritors, 
Elders and people of Scotland ſuch an inconſiderabte 
body, that they will not deſerve-the notice of the 
Legiſlature of Great Britain? Impoſſible. 

Tf patronage has not done miſchief enough alread 
in Scotland, in having driven fifteen hundred 2 
people from the communion of our church g, (which 

a direct tendency to alienate their minds from go- 


| Perhaps 


7 In 1643, ſell. 7. Aug. 3d our fathers obtained à mitiga» 
tion of patronage b the king's determination to confine the 
cindidates to a Jeet of fix io be ſent him upon every vacance, 
which after the higheſt precaution, was to be formed by the 
Preſbytery of the bounds, with conſent of the moſt or beſt 
part of the congregation, 
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Perhaps many thouſands of theſe people, who are 
valuable members of ſociety, and friends to religion, 
will think they are not concerned in this matter, as 
they have been driven from the communion of our 
church, and having given her over for loſt, will not 
fign our petition ; But they ſhould reflect for a mo- 
ment, That if we obtain our end by petitioning, 
(which there is every reaſon to believe we ſhall) they 
will return into the boſom of our church, canſe- 
-quently the overthrow of patronage, will not only be 
a bleſſing to us, but alſo a bleſſing to them: and if 
we ſhall not obtain what we ſo juſtly claim and plead 
for, thouſands, and tens of thouſands, it is hoped; 
will imitate their example, in ſeparating from our 
church; which, in this matter, is more corrupt (and 
would to God this was her only corruption) than e- 
ven the church of Rome itſelf ! For the alone king 
and head of his church has declared, « Verily, verily 
cc Ifay unto you, He that entereth not by the door 
ce into the ſheepfold, but climbeth up ſome other way 
« the fame is a thief and a robber: But he that en- 
ce tereth in by the door is the ſhepherd of the ſheep. 
« To him the porter openeth; and the ſheep hear 
« his voice; and he calleth his own ſheep. by name, 
ce and leadeth them out. And when he putteth forth 
« his own ſheep, he goeth before them, and the 
« ſheep follow him ; for they know his voice. And 
« a ſtranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
« him: for they know not the voice of ſtrangers 5.“ 

But as Chriſtians of all denominations, joined ſo 
heartily of late, in oppaſing the popiſh Bill in this 
country ; we have reaſon to hope, they will be una- 
nimous in this matter alſo; there is the ſame cauſe 
for it; Patronage being as miſchievous in its nature 
as Popery ; and if perſiſted in, will as effectually co- 
yer our land with groſs darkneſs, with regard to reat 
religion, as if Popery were tolerated among us LIC 
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here is the;difference between worſhipping idols and 
truſting to works of fipeterogation, and having our 
zen good works propoſed as a foundation of our ac + 
ceptance with 'God'? If we repent and believe, love 
God and keep his commandments, all of which we may 
perform at any time, in our own ſtrength ; then we 
may look for favour from God, and that he will love 
us in return; is the doctrine taught, by the gene- 
rality vf our Patronage—heroes in Scotland. And 
thus the goſpel plan'of ſalvation is quite overturned, 
and poor ignorant people led blindfold to deſtruction. 
—How applicable in our day, is the lamentation of 
God over his ancient people, O my people, they 
„ 'which lead thee cauſe thee to err, and deſtroy the 
« way of thy paths 4.” and again, © My people are 
e deitroyed for lack of knowledge 5.” 

Among ourſelves, ſome, Gallic-like, no doubt, 
will care for none of theſe things; ſuch Rave reaſon 
to fear, that the threateniag fo long ago executed on 
the church of Laodicea, be alſo executed on them, 
« I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor 
« hot: I would that thou wert cold or hot. 80 
ic then becauſe thou art luke warm, and neither cold 
« nor hot; 1 will ſpue thee out of my mouth.“ If, 
© to my great diſſatisfaction, you continue thus for- 
© mally profeſfing my name and truth, and diſgrac- 
© ing it by your careleſs indifference, and want of 
5.hearty affection to, and zeal for it, I will, with 
© abhorrence, unchurch and deftroy you.” Sanbal- 
lats and Tobiahs may rife up againſt us; who will 
be grieved exceedingly, that we thould ſeek the wel- 
fars of this country; who may laugh us to ſcorn ; 
deſpiſe us; be very wroth againſt us; conſpire toge- 
ther to hinder us; and may think to do us miſchief; 
telling us what this and the other Gaſhmu faith con- 
cer ning us, that we are rebelling againſt the King, &c. 
But let us, by fervent praver, call upon our God, W 
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God of heaven”; that he would proſper us; and turn 
their reproach upon their own heads; that he would 
ſtrengthen our hands; and think upon our enemies 
according to their works; that they may be caſt down 
in their own eyes; and perceive that this work is 
wrought of our God +. 

What ſtrong faith in God, zeal for his glory, 
© bold courage, and prudent diſcretion „are neceſ- 
© ſary in attempting any noted work for the Lord and 
his church. They who have almighty power en- 
gaged for them, may look up to God, and be com- 
forted. He will uphold them, and the more the 
enemies rage, the more ſhall Junovan's ſtrength 
be perfected in our weaknefs. Even his enemies 
ſhall, to their grief, ſee that he cares for his peoplez 
and that, when he works, none can hinder it. 
However great the oppoſition, and weak the inſtru. 
ments, he can ſpeedily effect it. 
© It is hoped, however, that the number of thoſe, 
who may be indifferent about patronage in Scotland, 
or who may ufe means to oppoſe us, in ſeeking its over- 
throw, which is a matter of the utmoſt importance to 
us; will bear but a ſmall proportion to the friends oſ 
religion, their king and country; whowill moſt cheer- 
fully join in petitioning the Legiſlature, to take that 
yoke off our necks, which neither we nor our fathers 
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were able to bear; in which, if we would wiſh for ſuc- 


ceſs, we muſt proceed in a legal manner, without tu- 
mults, or mobs : yet, with that determined firmneſs, 
to obtain our end, which juſtice inſpires. I am with 
the utmoſt reſpect, | 


GENTLEMT N, 
Your moſt obedient, humble Servant, 


A PRIS2YTERIANG. 
InnY, i761. | 
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